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I keep very well and untouched, though our battery is at present low in 
numbers due to casualties and sickness. There is nothing artistic in this life. 
We have been on the go since August 8, and it seems we are going to be kept 
on the go. It is a strenuous hard life, open warfare, especially now under vary- 
ing weather conditions. 

In pushing from place to place we generally move into French villages which 
have been in German hands for four years ; and the program is this — travelling 
on lorries after dark, putting the guns into action and unloading ammunition, 
then looking for billets — good cellars. Sometimes we get in quietly and some- 
times not. We generally get a shelling the first day. Then the infantry goes 
ahead to our barrage. Everything then moves again and the village becomes a 
place behind the lines. In these villages we stay anywhere from a day to a week. 
With four or five of us together we clean out the cellar and make it look like 
home even for one night. We rustle a stove, a table, chairs and beds and an oil 
lamp and coal if we can. Fritz having been here so long, has made himself very 
comfortable and we can find anything we want. But he is dirty and we suffer 
in consequence. The greatest pleasure in this life is anything resembling a hot 
bath, and with the slightest of facilities I have bathed in anything from a mess 
tin to a petrol can and occasionally a tub, also washing a change of clothes 
for the next time. 

Everything about war is inconvenient, irksome and loathsome, though the 
life we lead is neither irksome or loathsome. I have seen all the war I want to. 
I just trust it collapses soon with me still as I am. I have certainly been through 
hell at times and have seen hell. It's an awful experience being shelled and 
being caught in it, and it's worse being bombed. Under shell fire you know 
what to expect, but when bombing is on, you must just await your fate. Still 
we don't get pessimistic; we get windy and afraid and even on the worst of it 
humor is never absent, especially when a bomb lands near you. 

I keep on looking to the time when I will be home again and my thoughts 
take me far enough to hope to earn my daily bread in the States some day, God 
willing. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Bdb. Duncan McKenzie, 

2341476, 13th Can. Siege Bty. 



MUSIC MOODS 

By J. Milnor Dorey 

(Formerly Head of the English Department, Trenton, N. J., High School; 

Director of the National Council, Teachers of English ; Associate 

Editor of "The English Journal".) 

The position of music in public school education is firmly imbedded. The 
next decade will witness an increasing emphasis upon an intelligent appreciation 
and understanding of good music. This emphasis will be justified by a clearer 
conception of the function of music in developing the intellectual faculties and 
in stimulating the emotions to nobler thought and action. How can this be done 1 
What concrete, practical modes of procedure shall be followed ? These questions 
engross the attention of every music supervisor, principal, and superintendent. 

The ancients rightly recognized the power of music to develop the preceptive 
faculties and gave it prominent place in their scheme of education. To-day we 
have come to realize that an understanding of technical form is the highest stage 
in musical comprehension, and have begun to precede that study by awakening 
interest in the various types of musical composition through an appeal to the 
imagination via the emotions. Drs. Colvin and Bagley, in their eminently prac- 
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tical book on Psychology, "Human Behavior," say, "It is the chief function of 
art — to bring home the great moral truths by presenting vividly to the imagina- 
tion situations filled with emotion, and causing the pupil to re-live these experi- 
ences in imagination. — Artistic appreciation is seldom secured by mere formal 
instruction. — There should be a time when the intellectual attitude that such an 
interpretation demands should give way to an actual emotional thrill. — A mood 
is a relatively permanent state of mind that results from a previous emotional 
experience." 

It is clear, then, that the outcome of any course in musical appreciation in 
the public schools is to establish such mood states in the minds of pupils as will 
inspire them to higher planes of thought and action. The baneful results of 
mere emotional outbursts, or of that form of vague sentimentality which nullifies 
clear thinking and produces inaction, are only too apparent. How then, through 
music, may these desirable moods be established? What is the most convenient 
and serviceable way to bring all types of music to the attention of pupils ? Let 
us consider these questions in order. 

Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler, in his interesting little book, "The Musical 
Amateur, ' ' observes, ' ' It takes two to make music : one to perform ; one to appre- 
ciate. And he is wise, indeed, who can discern which of the two is the more 
important." This being true, it is necessary to offer to every child, whether 
musically gifted or not, the opportunity to take part, if possible, in some form 
of musical expression, and to hear compositions representing every form of vocal 
and instrumental expression. He should not only hear but he should be trained 
to judge, to discriminate, to ascertain and to experience the emotional content 
embodied in the form so that permanent moods of inspirational motive shall con- 
trol his life. These moods may be established by connecting up all musical inter- 
pretation with those features and activities of the school which are vital to his 
general education. This treatment will employ the interest of all teachers; it 
will motivate and stimulate the entire life of the school, and, if proper discrimi 
nation is used, the pupils in their most impressionable stage will become familian 
with all the music that has graced the stage, the concert halls, and the church. 

Take, for example, the subject of literature. The realm of fiction and poetry 
is full of material which finds its best interpretation through some form of 
musical production. In addition, there is quite as much which through the sug- 
gestion of musical association finds fuller expression and offers deeper meaning. 
"When studying highly descriptive passages in fiction which show the forces of 
nature at play, its storms, calms, sunrises and sunsets, the changing seasons — 
such passages as are found in the novels of Blackmore, Hardy, Dickens, Scott, 
Eliot, Stevenson, Hugo, and the works of the Russian school ; or such passages 
as are found in the poems of Byron, Longfellow, Tennyson, Browning, Milton, 
Heine, and Shelley — it is highly desirable to have played during that study such 
compositions as the "Overture to William Tell," by Rossini, "Morning," from 
the Peer Gynt Suite of Grieg, any of the operas of Wagner, the Nocturnes of 
Chopin, the "Kamenoi Ostrow" of Rubenstein, the "Unfinished Symphony" of 
Schubert, or the famous "Prelude in C-sharp Minor" of Rachmaninoff. These 
compositions when played, when certain literary steps are under consideration, 
suggest questions of comparison as to which form of art best portrays the emotion 
or the exhibition of nature; they offer comparisons of which of two or more 
literary types best approximate the musical form, or which of two or more 
musical forms best express the literary expression. In addition, poetic and 
musical interpretation compared calls attention to the verisimilitude of literary 
and tonal coloring, and elements of structure. 

This co-relation offers another advantage in stimulating thought for work 
in literary composition. Let such compositions as Wieniawski's "Romance," 
Beethoven's "Minuet in G," Hayden's "Children's Symphony," or Barnby's 
"Sweet and Low" be played, and the pupils asked to write a composition drawn 
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from their observation or experience suggested by it. Such an exercise not only 
conduces to exact reproduction of an emotional experience which contributes to 
a permanent mood creation, but taxes the powers of concentration and correct 
literary form. 

In the same way the work in drawing may receive impetus and better com- 
prehension if musical types are played when certain pictures are studied. For 
example, the music of Grieg or of Debussy suggests the themes and coloring of 
Turner; the pictures of Dore are comparable to the structure of the Wagnerian 
operas; the "Minuet Antique" of Boccherini suggests Corot's "The Dance of 
the Nymphs" ; the famous "Dance of the Hours" from the opera "La Gioconda" 
has offered themes for many artists. Again, the tonal coloring of music is placed 
side by side with the palette of the painter. In this connection, when considering 
how much one form of art has inspired the creation of another, it is useful to 
study those sources of literature, art, history, or of human experience which have 
provoked some of the greatest musical works in our possession. No one can listen 
to the symphonies of Beethoven without reading thereby his real biography; 
Polish history permeates the music of Chopin; Schiller and Rossini are inter- 
changeable names ; Ibsen and Grieg both reflect the Scandinavian mind ; Wagner 
focuses all that is significant in the Norse mythology; Tschaikowsky's "Marche 
Slav" was the result of a striking incident in Siberia; Mendelssohn's "Scotch 
Symphony" came about from his visit to the castle of Queen Mary in Scotland; 
Rachmaninoff reflects more of the spirit of Russia than many volumes. 

Another factor in the educational life of children is their innate sense of 
rhythm. In addition to the use of march and dance music for drills and social 
gatherings, or for the playing of games, every child should be instructed in the 
differences between the minuet, the waltz, the mazurka, the bolero, the polonaise, 
etc. The masters of these forms should be played again and again in their 
hearing until they not only recognize the types and the compositions instantly 
but respond immediately with that emotional impulse which stimulates and 
strengthens the spiritual forces. Through the media of these forms the pupils 
may be introduced to the sonata, the overture, the symphony, and the opera. It 
goes without saying that they should have an acquaintance with the various song 
forms, the tone poems, the sketch, and forms of incidental music. All these 
should be given constant repetition so that these musical moods may help build 
up the structure of an exalted nobility of spirit and a superstructure of fine, 
consistent action in the best things of life. To these, in time, should be added 
some study of technical analysis and the functions of the various types of instru- 
ments in the orchestra, with proper auditory discrimination of melodies and 
themes in any given composition. 

All this is very well, the superintendent or principal may say : we heartily 
endorse this program and willingly co-operate in order that music be given due 
recognition in any well-planned course of study, but we do not have symphony 
orchestras, or solo talent either in or out of the school available to produce all 
these wonderfully instructive compositions. This is true in thousands of schools 
all over the country, but there is not one unable to own and to operate the phono- 
graph. The remarkable strides that this huge industry have made in the last 
few years, both in perfection of mechanism and in securing the greatest artists 
and musical organizations to produce all that is best in music, have made it 
possible to place within the reach of the humblest child in the humblest com- 
munity the best musical literature of the world. The phonograph for the opening 
exercises of the school, for the school festivals, for marching, for drills, for games, 
for special programs, and now for the hours of musical appreciation in all its 
forms, by aiding the work in literature, history, composition, and biography to 
establish those sound moods of thought which are the direct result of noble emo- 
tions, and which lead to finer grained and more inspirational lives. The final 
and complete answer to the musical problem of the school is the phonograph. 



